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WINTER IN KIEFF. 


Amone our countrymen at home the idea prevails 
that a Russian winter is one of the most terrible 
experiences any one can undergo, We must 
confess that on our arrival in Kieff, during the 
early autumn, we looked forward with anything 
but great pleasure to the coming season. Visions 
of long dreary months, perhaps of being frozen 
or snowed up, of a few encounters with hungry 
wolves, and other instances of a like agreeable 
nature, floated before our prejudiced eyes. But 
the old adage that ‘Truth is stranger than fiction’ 
in this case was reversed, The fiction was a good 
deal stranger than the truth. 

In this quarter of the ‘Great Muscovite 
Empire’ the winter does not last for more than 
at the most five months. The horribly unpleas- 
ant, dirty, wet, cold-catching transition period fol- 
lowing autumn, with which we all are so fami- 
liar at home, is unknown here. Just imagine 
no fogs, no dark chilly days, no debating as to the 
suitability of lighting fires or not; the splendid 
heat of the ‘Indian summer’ changed almost 
instantaneously to the bright dry cold of what 
we are accustomed to speak of as ‘ideal Christ- 
mas weather.’ 

Directly the first signs of the approaching hard 
season appear, precautions are taken to guard 
against its severity. Every house, great and 
small, is provided with double windows, which 
can be removed in the spring, and again replaced 
for the winter. Once more in their frames, they 
are then entirely closed, with the exception of a 
small pane at the top, for the purpose of ventila- 
tion, and pasted all round with slips of white 
paper, the open space between the outer and inner 
glass being filled at the bottom with cotton-wool. 
In the ornamentation of this last, the inmates of 
the various dwellings give great scope to their 
imaginations. The favourite arrangement is to 
strew it with little pieces of different-coloured 
wovols ; a less frequent way is to place tiny 
mounds of salt at equal distances upon it. In 
our house, our ideas of beauty, not reaching this 


high artistic level, hindered us from using either 
of these methods of adornment, thereby causing 
great vexation of spirit to the Russian servant, 
who evidently feared that his master’s credit 
would be considerably lessened in the eyes of the 
world. 

The interior of the house is extremely well 
warmed, Each room has two stoves, which are 
built into the walls, and so effect the purpose of 
heating two apartments at the same time. Coal 
is an unknown article. Great logs of wood, 
brought from the huge pine forests which cover 
the immense plains, are exclusively used, each 
householder taking care during the summer 
months to stack a sufficient quantity in his 
courtyard for winter consumption. 

In consequence of these precautions, one does 
not feel the cold nearly so much indoors as in 
England ; and it is possible to wear the lightest 
clothing without the slightest inconvenience. 
Outside, of course, it is different. Then can be 
seen the long mantles reaching to the feet, lined 
with rich fur, chiefly sable. The deep collars to 
match, as broad as the wearer’s shoulders, are so 
arranged, in the case of the male sex, as to be 
capable of being pulled up completely round and 
high above the ears, forming a necessary pro- 
tection against the sometimes strong east wind 
and driving snow-storm. But when the snow- 
storms have ceased, when the wind has lulled, 
then comes the most delightful period of the 
winter, often lasting for weeks together without 
a break. 

As a rule, skating and all the more active 
recreations are discarded by the rather indolent, 
ease-loving inhabitants of ‘Little Russia’ The 
principal amusement is sledging. Those who have 
no practical experience of it can have no idea of 
the exhilarating sensation a sledge-drive pro- 
duces. My first acquaintance with this delight- 
ful pastime is made upon a lovely morning in 
January. We—that is, myself and three friends 
—start from the summit of one of the many hills 
upon which Kieff stands. Our sledge, drawn by 
a pair of the strong black native horses, skims 
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ewiftly and lightly over the frozen ground. Such 
a day as is seldom seen elsewhere, not a cloud 
discernible in the deep blue sky, every object far 
and wide wrapped in a pure white mantle. The 
long straight street which forms the centre of the 
aristocratic quarter presents a gay and animated 
scene. Sledges of all sorts and conditions con- 
tinually cross and recross ours. This one, tearing 
along at such a terrific speed, belongs to the 
highest personage in the town, the Governor- 
general. It is of middle size, constructed to hold 
two persons. At the back is a tiny platform or 
step, upon which the servant, in his bright red 
cloak and white fur collar and cap, stands. A 
rather precarious position it seems, to look at. 
The horses are covered with what is called a 
‘snow-cloth,’ which is fastened to the bottom of 
the sledge, and from thence to the necks of the 
animals, This covering, which resembles a large 
coloured net, is used to prevent the snow which 
is kicked up by the horses’ hoofs from being 
thrown into the faces of the occupants of the 
vehicle. Kieff possesses neither trams nor omni- 
buses, All the trattic is carried on by means of 
little open droskies, a kind of cab, which has 
a pleasant and peculiar faculty for jolting and 
almost shaking the unfortunate traveller to pieces. 
These are replaced in winter by small sledges, very 
low, and not boasting much in the way of clean- 
liness. Onur driver as he dashes along looks some- 
what disdainfully upon his humbler brethren, 
not but what I have seen some of them compete 
in speed with their more imposing companions, 
especially if a customer is in view and the object 
of two rivals is to reach the spot where he stands 
first. Then the race to secure the coveted prize 
is often really alarming. 

These modest conveyances, constructed entirely 
of wood, belong to peasants. They are certainly 
very simply put together, and with much more 
regard to practical use than to elegance. The 
greater part of the trappings and harness consists 
of rope, leather being little used. Rising high 
above the collar of the horse is the duya, which 
looks something like an immense crooked horse- 
shoe, and connects the two ends of the shafts 
together. For all heavy loads, such as hay, wood, 
&c., oxen are substituted for the horses. One 
may often see eight or nine of these primitive 
sledges standing before a yard door, waiting to be 
unloaded. The patient animals, seemingly im- 
pervious to the intense cold, will stand for hours, 
never attempting to move, content if they can 
seize the opportunity to extract 
a wisp of straw or hay from the stack in front 
of them. Here are some vehicles wending their 
way slowly towards the market. The owners and 
several members of their families recline at ease 
among their goods, well protected against the 
weather by their rough sheepskins, apparently 
not much changed since their first wearers grazed 
in happy ignorance upon some grassy slope of 
the steppe. 

The pedestrians present as much variety as 
do the vehicles. I wonder what my fair readers 
would say to the outdoor costume of their Russian 
sisters: their immensely wide mantles allowing 
not even a hand to be seen, their heads enveloped 
in large shawls, placed over their hats, or, more 


commonly, round fur caps, and tied under the 
chin. But custom is everything ; and these two 
officers in their long gray cloaks, evidently see 
nothing amiss, but rather something quite the 
contrary, in the appearance of the two ladies with 
whom they are chatting so gaily. 

Vanity is said to be an essential element in the 
feminine character, but it is a question whether it 
can find any place in that of the female peasants, 
Their winter dress consists of a somewhat shorter 
edition of the sheepskin coats worn by their male 
relations. The red homespun cotton skirt, beneath 
which peep the ends of the embroidered chemise, 
barely reaches below the knees, and is met by 
strong high boots, which do not differ in the 
slightest degree from those of the men, except 
perhaps in the colour, the gentler sex giving the |] 
preference often either to bright red or even |} 
white leather. And these boots are a necessity, 
for, besides their household duties, the women |} 
must take a considerable share in the field-labours, |} 
the fond but practical lover very often choosing |} 
the object of his devotion not for her fair face 
but for her strong arms. The good housewife, |] 
too, will frequently tramp many miles, in order |} 
to bring the produce of her little farm or garden 
to the market of the nearest town. Look at these 
girls who are just passing us, their open baskets 
slung over their shoulders by means of a wooden 
one The live feathered occupants of these 

askets, contrary to the usual habits of their 
— in other parts of Europe, lie as quietly as || 
if they possessed no such power as flying, a fact |} 
which caused me no little astonishment until | 
I learned that they are all tied together by the | 
legs and wings, thus rendering escape impossible. |} 
This milk-seller, it seems, has already finished |} 
her day’s work, for her empty earthenware pots 
swing carelessly from the long pole which she || 
holds with one hand over the right shoulder. 

Now our sledge must move aside to make room j} 
for a party of soldiers in their dull uniforms and |} 
bashlyks, a kind of cloth hood to protect the || 
ears, not only worn by the military, but also by |} 
policemen, and even occasionally by |} 

ies. 

But I have omitted to mention one of the most |} 
prominent as well as most unsavoury features of 
the street-life—I mean the beggars. There they 
sit and stand, no matter how severe the cold is, 
Nowhere can one escape them. Their profession 
is exceedingly lucrative, for all good orthodox 
Russians consider alms-giving as a religious duty, |} 


and practise it without any regard to the wisdom 
or not of supporting and encouraging a large class 


of often utterly idle and worthless vagrants. | 
By this time we have turned the corner, and a 
charming view is before us, decidedly more oriental |} 
in appearance than European. Kieff is situated 
upon a range of hills, rising YR ond from a great 
ain, Essentially a city of churches, Kieff is 
nown as the ‘Holy city upon the Dnieper, and 
boasts of being the most ancient religious metro- 
lis of Russia, and the first spot from which 
hristianity was preached to the rude tribes then 
inhabiting the land. Thousands of pilgrims visit |} 
the celebrated monastery, whose dazzling cupolas |} 
and tall towers we see standing out against the 
blue sky. Upon the opposite hill, high above the jj 
low green-roofed houses, towers the Cathedral, the |} 
golden dome glittering in the morning light. To 
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the left we just catch a glimpse of the red build- 
ings of the University; to the right is the broad 
summer promenade upon the cliffs overhanging 
the river. And above all, and more than all, in 
the valleys and on the hills shine the silver, gold, 
red and blue cupolas of the many churches, giving 
a peculiarly picturesque appearance to the whole 
scene. Close at hand is the Imperial Garden, a 
garden in name, but partaking much more of the 
character of a small wood, and what a delicious 
wood now! Not a bare branch is to be seen. 
The keen hoar-frost causes the trees in their silver 
sheen to sparkle like diamonds in the rays of the 
lorious sun, The snow upon the uppermost 
ughs, which has thawed in his genial glow, now 
hangs in tiny icicles from each little twig. Nota 
trace of brown earth, not a footstep. 

But any one who imagines that here is a splendid 
opportunity for the time-honoured game of snow- 
balling makes a grand mistake. I thought so too, 
once, and tried the experiment, and so discovered 
my error. The snow is far too dry, and has a 
distinct put | of its own, being much more like 
salt than anything else. When on any high ledge 
exposed to the wind, it forms into the prettiest 
little silver feathers imaginable. 

But our driver cracks his whip, and we soon 
leave the gardens far behind us. Here we are 
alrealy in front of the fortress, an ugly useless 
building of wide extent. We rattle under the old 
gateway, and passing a small market or bazaar of 
very dingy aspect, we commence a rapid descent 
down the hill, Our man, in spite of all remon- 
strances, does not in the slightest degree slacken 
his speed, and we arrive at the bottom with a 
decided feeling of relief. Our rather alarming 
descent had prevented us from paying much 
attention to the wide prospect—the immense flat 

lain, stretching miles and miles away ; the great 
frozen river, hardly to be distinguished from the 
equally frozen earth ; the monotonous leaden hue 
over all, only broken by the lines of dark pine 
forests in the distance. 

But now the short winter day is waning, and 
we intimate by gestures to our isvoshtchik, or 
eoachman, that it is time to turn back, but not by 
the same road. We are now passing under the 
high overhanging cliffs, along the banks of the 
river, over which rough sledges heavily laden with 
ice, dug from the stream, are slowly making their 
way. This little chapel built into the wall, before 
which these peasants cross themselves so devoutly, 
contains some of the sacred icons, the very stiff 
expressionless pictures so much venerated by the 
Greek Church. 

But we are nearing the end of our drive, and 
are crossing the principal street, corresponding to 
the ‘High Street’ of an English provincial town. 
The shops, though much admired by the towns- 
people, show little attractiveness, at least on the 
outside. Past the market, up the hill, and we are 
home. I regret that the red firelight does not 
welcome us, but the s#movar (a sort of large tea- 
urn) is steaming on the table, and at least one gets 
good tea in this part of Europe. 

The dogs are let loose ; the dvornik, or house- 
porter, whose duty it is to act as watchman, and 
who seems capable of enduring the most extreme 
cold, and will often lie down and sleep in the 
long winter nights when the thermometer is 
many degrees below zero, stations himself outside, 


and the stillness of night seems to fall upon all. 
Hooray! what do we find waiting for us? The 
greatest event in the day has happened : the post 
has been, and brought us ‘letters from home.’ 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER IV.—A PROPHET IS NOT WITHOUT 
HONOUR, 


THE next evening, Linnell was to dine quietly 
at General Maitland’s, Only a few Petherton 
friends to meet him—quite a simple affair, you 
know, Mr Linnell: the regulation country-town 
entertainment: our next-door neighbours: just 
to introduce you to whatever there is of Society 
at Petherton Episcopi. The Mansels were 
coming : of course the Mansels: and the vicar 
and his wife, and the Craigies from the Manor 
House. 

‘But not, I suppose, that old bore Dum R 
and that gawky gir! of his?’ the General observed, 
as they sat in the drawing-room, demurely 
ees on the very stroke of half-past seven. 
‘He talks me off my legs with his crack-jaw 
You haven't asked them, I do hope, 

aria 

‘Do you take me for a fool, George?’ Mrs 
Maitland answered with severe dignity, draw- 
ing herself up austerely to her full height. 
‘Geraldine begged me to ask them, I need hardly 
say: she has no common-sense at all, poor dear 
Geraldine: but I was firm upon that point, 
perfectly firm’—and Mrs Maitland’s high-bred 
chin and thin lips of the Vere de Vere caste 
showed her firmness most distinctly as she 
spoke. ‘I put my foot down upon that sort of 
nonsense once for all. I said to her plainly: 
“Geraldine, you « form what undesirable 
acquaintances you like for yourself; but you 
shall not drag your poor papa and me into the 
thick of your vulgar society. I’ve called upon 
that horrid old man and his daughter on your 
account, and I very much regret now that | 
ever did it. It lets us in for endless compli- 
cations. The Dumaresqs are people who move 
in a different grade of Society from our own, and 
any attempt to take them out of it and put them 
into one for which they ’re not fitted, can only 
be painful, and even ignominious to both parties.” 
I said it plainly to her, “even ignominious.” 
The fact is, George, we ought never to have 
known them. When one has to deal with a 
girl of poor dear Geraldine’s unfortunate tem- 

erament, the only way to do is to resist at once 
rom the very beginning all her absurd fads and 
fancies.’ 

The General sighed. 


‘It’s a pity she won't 
be more agers he said with a faint reluc- 


tance in his voice, for he admired Geraldine. 
‘She’s a fine girl, though she’s our own daughter, 
Maria, and, by George, I like her for it. I like 
to see a girl stick up for her opinions. Still, 
it’s a great pity, I don't deny, she won't be 
more practical. If only she’d take a fancy, 
now, to this young Linnell there !’ 

‘This young Linnell has money,’ Mrs Maitland 
assented curtly, arranging a spray of maidenhair 
in a specimen glass on the table by the bow 
window. ‘I’m sure he has money. He won't 
admit it; but it’s perfectly clear to anybody 
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with half an eye. He couldn’t live as he does 
upon his pictures only.’ 

‘And you think?’ the General observed sug- 
gestively. 

‘I think he hasn’t come down here for noth- 
ing, naturally,” Mrs Maitland went on with 
marked emphasis. ‘He was very much _ struck 
with Geraldine at Algiers, I feel sure; but his 
head’s stuffed as full of flighty sentimental 
nonsense as her own: and if he’s thrown in 
with that blushing bread-and-butter slip of a 
girl of poor old Dumaresq’s, he’ll fancy himself 
in love with her just because she’s poor and 
pretty anda nobody. That kind of man always 
does go and throw himself away upon a nobody, 
unless he’s closely watched, and protected by 
others against his own folly. Geraldine’s built 
the very same way. Nothing on earth would give 
her greater delight, I’m sure, than to marry a 
penniless poet, or painter, or music-master, and 
end her days with him comfortably in the 
workhouse.’ 

The General toyed with the Japanese paper- 
knife uneasily. ‘It’s a great pity she can’t get 
settled,’ he said after a pause. ‘With Hugh’s 
expenses at Sandhurst so very heavy; and 
Gordon at Aldershot always asking for remit- 
tances, remittances, and again remittances till 
one’s sick and tired of it; and the two boys at 
the Charterhouse eating their heads off and doing 
nothing ; it’s really very much to be regretted, 
indeed, that she can’t find anybody anywhere 
to suit her. And yet, Maria, I sympathise a 
great deal, after all, with Geraldine. A girl 
naturally prefers to wait and watch till she’s 
found the man that really suits her.’ 

‘It’s not as if she met no young men,’ Mrs 
Maitland went on, ignoring quietly her husband’s 
last rebellious sentence, ‘or never had any suit- 
able offers. I’m sure no girl in England has 
been given better or greater chances. She was 
very much admired, indeed, at Aldershot: she 
goes to all the dances in Algiers: she’s been 
up in town for three seasons running: she 
travels about fifty times more than most girls 
do: and that man in the 42d with the scar on 
his cheek would certainly have married her if 
only she’d have taken him, stammer or no 
stammer. I never knew any one more difficult to 
please or more impossible for an anxious mother 
to count upon.’ 

Their conversation was cut short abruptly 
at that moment by the entry of the peccant 
Geraldine in person. She was tall and dark, 
with fine features, a little marred, perhaps, by 
a certain conscious pride and dignity ; but her 
strong chin was instinct with character, and her 
upright carriage spoke her at once a woman 
with a will not to be bent even by a conscien- 
tiously worldly mother like Mrs Maitland. Her 
father looked up at her with a glance of sidelong 
surreptitious as she entered, ‘Those 
passion-flowers become you, Geraldine,’ he said, 
with a furtive side-look at his formidable wife. 
‘They’re very pretty. Where did you get 
them ?’ 

‘Psyche gave them to me,’ Geraldine answered 
with a careless touch or two of her fingers on 
the drooping spray that hung gracefully down 
from her shapely neck over the open bosom. 
‘They have a pale blue passion-flower growing 


over their porch, you know, and Psyche picked 
me a few blossoms off it to wear this evening. 
She’s such a dear, always. They do look well, 
I think. Unusual things like that always suit 
me. 

‘You went round there this afternoon, then ?’ 
her mother asked. 

Geraldine nodded a quiet assent. ‘Psyche |} 
asked me to come round,’ she said. ‘She’s full |} 
of Mr Linnell. She wanted to know from me |} 
all about him, 

Mrs Maitland glanced up sharply with quick 
inquiring eyes. ‘Why, what on earth does she 
know of him? she inquired half angrily. ‘ Has 
she met him anywhere ?” 

‘She met him yesterday afternoon at the |f 
Mansels’,’ Geraldine answered, shortly. | 

‘And what did you tell her, Geraldine? You || 
— let her know he was rich, I suppose, did 

ou 

r ‘How could I, mother? He always implies | 
himself that he isn’t. Even if I thought it, 
which I’ve no reason to do, it would be very 
wrong of me to say so to Psyche. I told her 
he was a most agreeable young man, though 
painfully shy and awkward and nervous, and 
that we knew him only as an English painter 
who often wintered in Egypt or Algeria.’ 

Mrs Maitland breathed more freely for a 
moment. Next instant, there came a small rin 
at the bell, and the servant, entering, announce 
Mr Linnell, followed in a minute more by both 
the Mansels. 

Linnell took Geraldine in to dinner; but |} 
being the guest of the evening, he was sand- |f 
wiched in between herself and her mother, an 
arrangement which ensured the possibility for |] 
Mrs Maitland of exercising throughout an efficient 
supervision over Geraldine’s conversation with 
the eligible stranger. 

‘And how do you like Petherton now you’ve 
fairly settled down to it?’? Mrs Maitland asked 
him as the soup went round. ‘Have you found 
subjects for sketching yet Mr Linnell?’ 

he young man looked up with an embar- 
rassed smile. If there was anything on earth 
that his soul hated it was ‘being trotted out,’ 
on his art especially ; and he saw quite clearly 
that Mrs Maitland meant to trot him out in due 
course this evening, in order to exhibit his paces 
properly before the admiring eyes of Petherton 
society. ‘Yes,’ he answered shyly, with half an 
appealing glance towards Mrs Mansel opposite, 
J began to sketch a sweet little cottage on the 


hill-side yesterday ; and when I’d got half-way 
through with it, I learned, to my surprise, it was 
no less a personage’s than Haviland Dumaresq’s. 
I’d no idea, Mrs Maitland, iy had so great a |} 


man as the Encyclopedic P 
your neighbourhood.’ 

‘Oh yes, Mr Dumaresq’s very clever, I be- 
lieve,’ Nits Maitland answered somewhat frigidly, 
with the austere manner which the British 
matron thinks it proper to adopt when speaking 
of people who are ‘not exactly in our set, you 
know, dear.” ‘He’s very clever, I’ve always 
understood, though hardly the sort of person, 
of course, one quite cares to mix with in society. 
He wears such extremely curious hats, and ex- 

resses himself so very oddly sometimes. But 
a ’s clever in his own way, extremely clever, so 
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people tell me, and full of information about all 
the ologies. We have a great many of these 
local celebrities about here, don’t you know. 
There’s our postman’s a very clever person too. 
Why, he writes the most amusing New-year 
addresses, all in verse, which he brings round 
every year when he calls to get his Christmas 
box.—Geraldine, don't you think you could hunt 
up some of Briggs’s verses to show Mr Linnell, 
if he’s interested in that kind of thing, you 
know, dear 

A faint smile played round the corners of 
Linnell’s mouth at the juxtaposition in Mrs 
Maitland’s mind of Haviland Dumaresq and the 
postman poet; but politeness prompted him to 
say nothing. Comment on his part on such a 
subject would have been wholly superfluous. He 
answered not the fool according to her folly. 
Geraldine, however, could hardly imitate him : 
she looked up, one flush of sympathetic shame 
from chin to forehead, and answered quickly : 
‘No, mother; I don’t think I could find them 
anywhere ; and even if I did, I don’t think Mr 
Linnell would care in the least to see them.— 


You’ve met the Dumaresqs, Mr Linnell; so | 
She says her father’s | 


Psyche’s been telling me. 
always so glad to come across anybody who’s 
read his books. He’s a wonderful old man, so 
wholly absorbed and swallowed up in his work. 
He lives for nothing on earth, I do believe, but 
two things now—Philosophy and Psyche.’ 

‘Two very good things indeed to live for,’ 
Linnell murmured, almost inaudibly. ‘I hardly 
know how he could do better.’ 

‘Yes, he’s wasted his life on writing books 
that were of no earthly use to himself or to 
anybody,’ Mrs Maitland went on, taking up the 
thread of her daughter’s parable ; ‘and I’ve no 
doubt, now his girl’s growing up, he bitterly 
repents he didn’t turn his talents earlier in life 
to something more useful, that would have 
brought him in a little money. A gentleman 
born—for he was once a gentleman—to live 
contentedly in such a hovel as that! But he 
was always headstrong, and so’s the girl He 
never cared for anybody’s advice. He was offered 
a good place under Government once, but he 
wouldn’t take it. He had no time to waste, he 
said, on making money. He went his own way, 
and wrote his own useless unsaleable books for 
his own amusement. And what on earth he 
lives upon now, nobody hereabouts can ever 
imagine.’ 


‘ His has had a very small circu- 


lation, no dou Linnell ventured to put in 
apologetically, at the first pause in Mrs Maitland’s 
flowing river of speech ; ‘but it has received an 
immense amount of attention at the hands of 
all profound thinkers. It gains every day more 
and more adherents among the most intelligent 
classes in every country. I believe it will prove 
to be the philosophy of the future’ 

‘I don’t care much about these “everythings 
of the future” that we hear such a precious lot 
of talk about nowadays,’ the General put in from 
the head of the table: ‘the music of the future, 
the politics of the future, the tactics of the future, 
and all that sort of thing. For my part, I’m 
quite content to live in the present, where it has 
pleased a wise Providence to place me, and leave 
the future to provide its own philosophy, and its 


own music, and its own tactics, too, whenever it 
happens to want them. I’m for the present 
day all round, I am. But I must say I think 
Dumaresq’s a very fine soldierly kind of man in 
his own way, too ; he’s been set at his post to hold 
Philosophy, like a forlorn hope, and he sticks to 
it bravely, in spite of everything. He thinks 
he’s got his work cut out for him in life. I don’t 
know whether it’s good work or bad: I don’t 
understand these things myself: I don’t pretend 
to. In my day soldiers weren’t expected to take 
up philosophy : this wretched examination system 
that bothers us now hadn’t even been invented : 
we fought and bled and did our duty, and that 
was all the country asked or wanted of us, It 
didn’t inquire whether Nelson or Wellington had 
assed an examination in English literature. 
ut Dumaresq thinks he’s called upon by nature 
or his commanding officer to see this business 
through to the bitter end, come what may: and 
he sees it through, right or wrong: and by 
George, sir, I say, I honour him, too, for it. 
I’ve never read one line the fellow’s written, 
and if I did read it, I don’t suppose I’d under- 
stand a single word of the whole lot, for I’ve 
hard enough work to understand what the 
dickens he’s driving at when he’s talking, even— 
let alone when he’s writing for the people who 
can follow him: but I can see he thinks he’s 
sticking to his post, and, hang it all, when a 
fellow sticks to his post like a brick, if he’s only 
. marine, you know, you can’t help admiring him 
or it. 

‘I quite agree with you,’ Linnell answered, 
looking up hastily with most unusual decision. 
‘Haviland Dumaresq’s a very great man, and 
the way he sticks to his work in life commands 
one’s respect, whatever one may or may not 
think of his particular opinions.’ 

‘Many of them very questionable,’ the vicar 
remarked parenthetically. 

‘But most of them profoundly true and ori- 
ginal,’ Linnell answered with quiet dignity. 

Mrs Maitland’s feminine quickness told her at 
once that she had started on quite the wrong 
tack with Linnell, so she made haste diplomatic- 
ally to retrieve her position. ‘Oh, of course, 
he’s a wonderful man in his way,’ she said, 
with conciliating promptitude. ‘Just look at 
the things he’s fixed up in the garden for draw- 
ing water by hydraulic pressure or something, 
don’t they call it? I know he’s a very remark- 
able man. And what a picturesque funny little 
cottage! So you’re really sketching it !’ 

‘It is picturesque,’ Linnell answered with a 
fresh return of his engrained dislike to hearing 
himself or his work talked about. ‘The porch 
is so pretty, all covered with those lovely hang- 
ing creepers. I suppose Dumaresq—it seems 
absurd to speak of so great a man as that as 
“Mister Dumaresq”—takes care of it himself. 
I never saw creepers grow better even in 
Africa.’ 

‘Aren’t they just lovely?’ Geraldine inter- 
posed quickly. ‘They always remind me so of 
dear old Algeria. hese passion-flowers I’m 
wearing came from there. Psyche gave them to 
me.’ And she handed a stray one from the folds 
of her dress for Linnell to examine. 

The painter took it and looked at it close, 


‘Miss Dumaresq gave it you!’ he said slowly. a 
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‘She’s very pretty. I should like her to sit to 
me. In Moorish costume, she’d be the very 

rson for the foreground of that doorway I 

gan at Algiers—You remember the sketch, 
Miss Maitland : I showed you the study I made 
for it there—a horseshoe archway in an inner 
courtyard near the Bab-Azzoun gate, with an 
Arab girl in indoor dress just stepping out with 
a tray in her hands among the palms and 
bananas.’ And as he spoke, he thrust the passion- 
flower without a word into his own button-hole, 
and pinned it in as if half unconsciously with 
a pin from the flap of his evening waist- 
coat. 

Geraldine noticed his action with a quiet 
smile. He had money, she believed; and 
Psyche liked him. ‘She’s the very girl for it, 
Mr Linnell,’ she cried, with unwonted gracious- 
ness—Mrs Maitland by this time had been 
engaged in conversation by the amiable vicar. 
*Of course I remember your sketch perfectly. 
You must get her to sit for you. he’d be 
delighted, I’m sure. Now, do please go to- 
morrow and ask her.’ 

*I will? Linnell answered, anxious once more 
to escape the subject—for here he was, talking 
a second time about his own pictures. ‘I’m 
going there, as it happens, to dinner in the 
evening. I’ll take the opportunity to ask her 
then if she’ll give me sittings.’ 

Geraldine started. ‘To dinner to-morrow!’ 
she cried. ‘To dinner at the Dumaresqs’! 
Why, that’s quite a new departure for them. 
I never heard of their asking anybody to dinner 
before. Lunch, sometimes, or afternoon tea ; but 
that’s the outside. How very funny. I don’t 
quite understand it.’ 

‘But I do, Linnell answered. ‘I’m going, 
and the Mansels too. We’re all invited,’ 

Geraldine paused for a moment in surprise. 
Then she added in an undertone : ‘ Psyche never 
said a word of it to me, which is very queer, for 
I was over there with her the whole afternoon, 
and she generally tells me everything that 
happens.’ 

‘She didn’t know herself, no doubt, the 
painter replied with a glance at his button-hole. 
*Duma' met Mansel and me in the lane about 


1} six and asked us then whether we’d come and 


dine with them, quite unceremoniously. He 
seemed rather preoccupied and dreamy this 
evening. He probably asked us on the spur of 
the moment, and only went home to tell her 
afterwards.’ 

‘ Probably,’ Geraldine answered with a falling 
face and aslight sigh. ‘ He seemed reoccupied 
and dreamy this evening, did he? e’s some- 
times so. I’m sorry to hear it. But I’m glad 
you’ve to dine at Psyche’s to-morrow, anyhow. 
Now, I won’t let you off, remember. You must 
paint her in that picture.’ 

‘But how about the Arab costume?’ Linnell 
asked, his usual shyness disappearing for a 
moment. ‘The portrait would be nothing without 
the haik and the yashmak.’ 

‘I can lend you one,’ Geraldine answered with 
great promptitude. ‘I had it for the Newsomes’ 
charades last season. It'll just suit her—a 
delicate creamy-white Arab wrap, with the 
loveliest salmon-pink silky covering.’ 

‘Will you, though?’ the painter cried, de- 


lighted. ‘How very good of you! That’s just 
what I want. The picture shall be painted, you 
may take my word for it, Miss Maitland. Thank 
you so much for your kind co-operation.’ 

At that moment, Mrs Maitland, disengaging 
herself one second from the vicar’s eye, strained 
her ears to the utmost to catch their conversa- 
tion, while politely assenting to her neighbour's 
views on the best way of dealing with rural 
pauperism. She couldn’t exactly make out what 
they were saying, but she was sure the conver- 
sation was unusually animated. She noted the 
tone of Linnell’s voice, with its obvious note 
of pleasure and gratification, and she thought she 
even caught distinctly the words, ‘Thank you so _ 
much for your kind something-or-other.’ 

Later on in the evening, while that safely plain 
Miss Craigie from the Manor House was putting 
her stock war-horse through its paces upon the 
big piano, Mrs Maitland noticed, to her surprise 
and pleasure, that Linnell was wearing a passion- 
flower in his button-hole. ‘Why, what a pretty 
bouquet, she said, glancing over at it archly. 
‘I think I know where you got that from, Mr 
Linnell.’ 

Linnell looked down awkwardly at his button- 
hole for a second in doubt. It was Psyche’s 

ion-flower, from the creeper on the porch! 
ow should he defend himself? A girl he had 
only once seen! Then a happy subterfuge 
flashed across his brain. ‘Yes, Miss Maitland 
gave it me,’ he answered with much boldness, 
‘It was one of the flowers she was wearing at 
dinner.’ 

In his timid anxiety to avoid the imputation 
of having got it from Psyche, he never saw 
himself what interpretation Mrs Maitland must 
needs put upon his blush and his words. But 
that astute lady smiled to herself and remarked 
inwardly that things seemed really to be coming 
toahead. Geraldine had given that young man 
a flower! And the young man for his part had 
worn it and blushed over it! 

As the whole party of visitors walked home 
together from the Maitlands’ that night, Mrs 
Mansel turned to the young painter and said 
with a meaning look: ‘ You and Geraldine seemed 
to get on very well together, Mr Linnell, in spite 
of your objection to ladies’ society.’ 

innell laughed. ‘Her arctic smile thawed a 
little this evening,’ he answered casually. ‘ Be- 
sides, we’ve found an interest in common. She 
means to help me in the get-up of a picture for 
which I hope Miss Dumaresq will give me a 
sitting.’ 

At that very moment in the deserted drawing- 
room Mrs Maitland was saying in a confidential 
tone to her husband: ‘Now, George, remember, 
when you go up to town next week, you must 
try to find out at your club the real facts about 
this young Linnell. Has he money or has he 
not? That’s the question. We ought to make 
quite sure about his position and prospects before 
we let things go any further between him and 
Geraldine,’ 

‘I think he’s well off, the General murmured 
in reply beneath his moustaches. 

‘Think! Oh yes. I think so, too. But where 
one’s daughter’s happiness is at stake, you know, 
George, one oughtn’t to rest satisfied with mere 
thinking : one ought, as the Kirkpatrick said, to 
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“mak sicker.” There’s some sort of mystery 
hanging over the young man’s head, I fancy. 
If he has money, why doesn’t he marry, and take 
a country place, and keep his carriage, and hunt 
the county like other people?’ 

‘Tastes differ, the General murmured with 
hilosophic calm as he lighted his cigar. ‘ Per- 
aps the young man doesn’t care for hunting.’ 

‘Perhaps not, Mrs Maitland replied, loftily, 

curling her upper lip. ‘But a young man of 
means ought to care for hunting: he owes it to 
society ; and if he doesn’t care, you may —— 
upon it, George, he has some good reason of his 
own for wishing to be singular; and not a very 


- creditable reason either.’ 


NATURAL GAS. 


Ir is strange that whilst in the States, and to 
some extent in Canada, Natural Gas is taking 
the place of coal, has been applied to number- 
less economic uses for years, and is being bored 
for all over the country, one hardly ever meets 
with any reference to it in our newspapers. 
Marsh gas, whose bubbles ignite on coming 
in contact with the air, and whose light has 
long been known by the name of ‘ Will-o’-the- 
wisp,’ every schoolboy has read about; but that 
is quite another thing; it is generated from 
the decomposition of vegetable matter under 
water, whereas the American fluid is of a differ- 
ent origin, and comes from a thousand or more 
feet below the surface of the earth; it does not 
light spontaneously in the air, but when ignited, 
burns like ordinary coal-gas. It is very much 
of the nature of fire-damp, only too well known 
in our coal-mines. 

Natural Gas can scarcely be regarded as a 
modern discovery, for, like many of our inven- 
tions, it is said to have been known amongst the 
Chinese long ago. In its modern utilisation, 
however, much originality may be fairly claimed 
by the Americans. The first that is heard of it 
in the States was in the year 1815, when it was 
found in Charlestown. Some six years later, a 
story is told of a woman going out one dark 
night to draw water at a place called Fredonia, 
in New York State: when she put down her 
lantern, much to her consternation a spring of 
gas by the well took fire. In 1824, when Lafa- 
_— passed through the same neighbourhood, in 

onour of the occasion, Taylor House, where he 
stayed, was illuminated with the gas laid on by 
pipes direct from the earth. The great reservoirs 
of natural gas were first tapped in the process of 
boring Artesian wells. As soon as one of the 
drills reached a certain depth, the whole appa- 
ratus was blown high up into the air, and the 
as ane by the vent with a roar that could 

heard from afar. One American gentleman 
boring for water met with this experience, and, 
having no other use for the gas, stuck a tall pipe 
into the hole, applied a light to the top, when 
the flame shot upwards, and thus created a 
beacon-fire which illuminated the country round 
for miles. Years afterwards, this light was still 


burning, and probably may be seen to this 


ay. 
The city best known for the supply and 
utilisation of natural gas is Pittsburgh, in Penn- 


sylvania. At a place called Murraysville, some 
twenty miles off, gas was struck about the year 
1874 by men who were boring for oil; and after 
it had been allowed to ‘blow off’ and run to 
waste for three years, it began to dawn on men’s 
minds that this gas might be turned to some 
account. Very soon afterwards Pittsburgh was 
connected with the well by a pipe, and the gas 
began to be utilised in that busy city. 

As soon, however, as the discovery became 
known, there was a rush on the new gas region, 
which can only be compared with the gold rush 
on our Australian colonies in the fifties. Land 
that had been almost valueless suddenly rose to 
fabulous prices ; the old search for mineral oil 
was abandoned, and every one was prospecting 
for natural gas. Waste lands became populous 
villages ; sleepy towns, that were almost unknown, 
got what the Americans call a ‘boom’ on account 
of their proximity to the wells, and suddenly 
woke up to find they were prosperous cities. On 
the discovery of gas at Tarentum, twenty miles 
from Pittsburgh in another direction, that little 
town suddenly became densely populated, and 
is now a larye manufacturing centre. <A similar 
cause raised the population of Findlay, in Ohio, 
which stood in 1884 at 4500, to 10,000 by the 
spring of 1887, At the end of the same year it 
had increased to 18,000, and the year following 
to, 30,000. 

But to return to Pittsburgh. Twenty years ago 
a heavy black cloud of smoke ever overhung the 
city, much as it overhangs Chicago now, through 
the abundant consumption of soft coal. At the 
present time the atmosphere is bright and clear, 
and scarcely a smoky orci is to be seen. If 
you inquire how this has been brought about, 
you will be told that natural gas has driven coal 
out of the field. The extent of the new industry 
may be imagined when we find one company has 
nearly a million sterling sunk in wells and pipes 
for conveying the gas. From an account written 
five years ago we learn there were then six 
hundred miles of piping laid down in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pittsburgh, whilst the daily —— 
tion of gas represented ten thousand tons of coal ; 
still it was estimated that seventy million cubic 
feet, equal to seventy thousand bushels of coal, 
were running to waste every day. In the present 
year, the supply of gas is said to be ‘ overwhelm- 
ing, and one company has had to shut down 
three wells in order to adapt the supply to the 
carrying capacity of the pipes. 

The depth at which the gas is struck in the 
neighbourhood now described is about thirteen 
hundred feet. The sudden uprush of the gas 
when first tapped is so great that the difficulties 
to be overcome in controlling it are enormous. 
Sometimes it catches fire, and to extinguish the 
roaring flame is a very serious business. 

Independently of the danger of ignition, there 
is still the enormous pressure to contend with, 
seldom less than two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty pounds on the square inch, and some- 
times even reaching five hundred pounds. Ina 
case described by the Pittsburgh Despatch last 
March, the well ‘came in’ on the 22d January, 
and showed a pressure of five hundred pounds. 
For forty-eight hours the gas was allowed to blow 
off, and then four drillers set to work to plug 
the well with the customary appliances. hile 
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they were so engaged, the well caught fire, no 
one could explain how, and in a moment a huge 
flame shot up into the heavens with a furious 
roar, and all the workmen were enveloped in the 
blaze. On the 24th a vigorous but unsuccessful 
attempt was made to extinguish the burning well. 
The column of flame was about one hundred feet 
high, and the heat was so intense that the men 
could not get near enough to do anything. By 
some process of smoke-stacking, the fire was 
eventually mastered. When finally brought 
under control, the gas is conveyed in the ordinary 
way by wrought-iron pipes from ten to sixteen 
inches in diameter. In the twenty miles between 
the wells and Pittsburgh there are at intervals 
stations where the pressure is regulated by means 
of safety-valves, and stacks of waste pipes burn 
the superfluous gas with greater or less fierceness 
day and night. In the course of its journey the 
pressure of the gas is reduced by friction to the 
extent of about seven pounds per mile, so that 
a pressure of two hundred pounds at the base 
would cease to exert itself at a distance of thirty 
miles, 

When it reaches Pittsburgh, the gas is made 
use of in every conceivable way. For supplying 
furnaces it is far more valuable than coal; on 
account of the absence of sulphur in the fuel, it 
turns out a much finer sample of steel. The manu- 
facture of glass and all large industries are now 
largely dependent on gas. The change produced 
by the substitution of gas for coal is very striking. 
Instead of the grimy sulphureous atmosphere 
to be met with in our large foundries, we find 
in a Pittsburgh shop the air is clear and unoppres- 
sive, and the men’s faces and clothes are tolerably 
white and clean. The economy in another wa 
may be gauged by the fact that boilers whic 
in former days needed a hundred firemen and 
coal-heavers to attend to them can now be looked 
after by one man. In private houses quite a 
revolution has been effected by the introduction 
of natural gas. It gives light to the house by 
night, and supplies all the heat required in bot. 
sitting-rooms and kitchen. The coal-dealer is 
dispensed with, smoky chimneys are troubles of 
a bygone age, coal-dust is conspicuous by its 
absence, and the chimney-sweep has lost his 
occupation. Cheap, cheerful, smokeless fires have 
superseded stoves and rendered coal-scuttles, fire- 
irons, and ash-bins obsolete. The street lamps 
somewhat resemble flag-poles, from the tops of 
which blue sheets of flame shooting forth give 
light to the city by night. 

The introduction of this new agent was natur- 
ally not unattended with considerable alarm, 
especially to nervous old ladies, who saw in the 
discovery a certainty sooner or later of a whole- 
sale explosion; and even writers of scientific 
Sepa were not without their misgivings. 

ne of these prophesied a grand collapse of the 
earth’s crust through the withdrawal of the gas 
which had hitherto supported it. This was to 
affect the motion of the earth in its orbit, and 
cause it to lose its place among the heavenly 
bodies. Another wrote : ‘The country along the 
gs belt from Toledo through Ohio, Indiana, and 

entucky will be ripped up to the depth of 
twelve or fifteen Mow ie feet, and flopped over 
like a pancake, leaving a chasm through which 
the waters of Lake Erie will come howling down, 


filling the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, and blot- 
ting them out for ever.’ A third says that even- 
tually there must be an explosion, by which 
Findlay and its neighbourhood will be blown 
skyward in an instant. After some years of trial, 
people are now beginning to cast away their | 
— and to welcome the cheaper and cleaner 
ue 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged |} 
that the natural gas is not always amenable to || 
discipline, but has a habit occasionally of playing 
some disagreeable pranks. Thus, a few months 
ago, near Kokomo (Indiana), a farmer named |} 

m. Shanks let his land to a company who |} 
were prospecting for gas. The boring began, and |} 
when a depth of about eight hundred feet was |} 
reached, the tools were shot up into the air with |} 
tremendous force. Out of tlie vent came ajf 
volume of water, spouting up to a height of jf 
one hundred and twenty-five feet, which con- |j 
tinued without cessation for more than a week. 
The farm became flooded, and trenches had to 
be dug to prevent the wheat-crops from being 
submerged. The water was eventually shut off, |] 
and the gas and water separated ; then the well 
came to be considered one of the most productive || 
in the vicinity. A few weeks afterwards, how- |} 
ever, jets began to issue from the ground all |} 
over the farm, and could be lighted by a match | 
in a hundred places. In addition to this, the |} 
water was driven out of the farmer’s well. The | 
last report was that Shanks considered his farm |] 
ruined, and contemplated migrating to another 
spot to avoid being blown up. 

Here, again, is a cutting from a newspaper, 
dated August 12, relating to Waldron, near Shel- 
byville (Indiana), where a farmer reports that ‘he 
first heard a rumbling noise, and then the earth 
quivered, followed by a frightful explosion, ten | 
acres of ground being torn up on both sides the | 
river (Flat Rock), including part of the grave- 
yard. Sheets of flame two hundred feet high 
then burst in all directions, and numerous hot |] 

eysers spurted from six to ten feet, gas blazing |} 
oo ten to fifteen feet above the water. The ]} 
river-bed was torn up and the stream diverted, 
the water filling up the huge fissures caused by ] 
the explosion. Many skeletons were thrown u 
from the graveyard, and small rocks nla 
two miles distant. The natural gas is still flow- 
the entire surface.’ 

he appearance of a report in a newspaper is | 
not always a warrant for its truth, and this |] 
account bears some suspicion of exaggeration on | 
the face of it. Still, allowing it to be authentic, | 
it would be a legitimate supposition that if this | 
gas had been allowed a vent, the destruction jf 
said to have been caused by it would have been 
prevented. 

The question which is now uppermost amongst |} 
speculators in gas is, how long will it last? Is } 
the supply inexhaustible or not? Eminent men } 
of science have been consulted, and have given | 
hopeful but cautious replies. Experience has in 
one case at all events given an alarming answer 
to the question. In upper Sandusky (Ohio) there 
was a great gas well the ‘Jumbo,’ which last year 
supplied sixteen hundred fires ; but in February | 
the pressure was so much reduced that recourse | 
to coal and wood again became necessary. As jf 
the whole town had been freshly piped for gas, 
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the failure caused considerable indignation. In 
Pittsburgh the companies have provided for a 
similar contingency, and are prepared to manu- 
facture gas from coal or crude petroleum in case 
the present natural supply should fail. But the 
belief begins to gain ground that the fluid is now 
in process of being generated in the bowels of the 
earth ; and one scientist at least has demonstrated 
not only that the production can be brought about 
by the action of heat and water in the presence of 
certain minerals, but that it increases as pressure 
is decreased. If this is true, then the generation 
will be accelerated in proportion to the quantity 
drawn off. The wells in Pennsylvania certainly 
support this theory, for although the country has 
been riddled with borings, so that there was every 
probability of killing the goose with the golden 
eggs, the goose has only been more prolific, and 
the pressure of gas is higher than ever. And, 
again, in Indiana one well at Fairmount, which 
furnishes eleven and a half millions of feet of gas 
daily, shows no appreciable sign of diminution, 
although it has been in continuous operation for 
over two years. Professor Orton, however, utters 
a warning against the extravagant waste of this 
valuable fuel He tells us that ingenuity seems 
to have been taxed in finding means of getting rid 
of it; the roar of its escaping torrents rivals 
Niagara, and the glare of its useless conflagrations 
could be seen from the moon. But waste will 
diminish as the means of controlling the gas 
improve and as the use for it increases. 

ittle, perhaps, has at present been heard of 
natural gas in England; but it will soon be as 
widely known as mineral oil, Whether it will 
ever be discovered in Great Britain is extremely 
doubtful, as, unfortunately, we do not live on the 
belt in which, geologists say, the gas is to be 
found ; but Canada may hope to be enriched by 
it. Wells can be seen both burning and in use 
near Calgary, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and they have been bored with some success in 
the neighbourhood of Toronto. Still, it is to the 
North-west Territories that Canada looks forward 
for finding her greatest riches ; and since along the 
Athabasca River, we are now told, there are vast 
beds of sand two hundred and fifty feet thick 
saturated with oil for hundreds of miles, it may 
be confidently expected that under that surface 
there lies a vast region of gas only waiting to be 
tapped by the borer’s drill. 


STRANGE FRIENDS. 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST. 
CHAPTER III. 


THE drive of fourteen or fifteen miles to Picker- 
ing occupied less than two hours, and Rocking- 
ham was in ample time to conduct the service 
announced for four o’clock. That over, he and 
Madge took tea with the Construction Company’s 
superintendent, who was an Englishman, and 
glad to entertain the preacher. 

It was perhaps half-past seven o’clock when 
the horses were started homeward, and darkness 
was fast gathering. It was the close of a lovely 
day in early summer ; such an evening as never 
fails to cast some refining influence upon even 


the hardest natures. Through the clear Canadian 
atmosphere the stars shone in myriads, and from 
the shore to the horizon the waters of Lake Supe- 
rior reflected in a broad band the silvery sheen of 
an almost full moon. In that sparsely settled 
corner of the world and at that time in the 
evening the travellers could hear nothing save 
the light tread of the two horses, and the in- 
cessant splash of the small waves as they broke 
upon the rocky shore near by. Madge Latimer, 
against her will, felt sentimental; while as for 
Rockingham, he would have asked for nothin 
better than the circumstances which encom 

him on that Sabbath evening. 

Madge had started out with the full inten- 
tion of having some ‘fun.’ With a woman’s 
keen perception, she had long known that ‘the 
Colonel)? more than admired her; and with the 
average woman’s vanity and love of conquest, 
she was bent upon learning from his own lips the 
exact place she held in his estimation. But the 
soft and soothing surroundings of that romantic 
summer evening led Madge a little further than 
she ever intended to go with Digby Rockingham. 
Just how it happened Madge honestly did not 
know, nor did Rockingham. It seemed like a 
dream to the girl as they drove along for miles, 
Rockingham holding her disengaged hand .in 
his, while his face was so close to her own 
that she could feel his breath upon her cheek. 
That neither her companion nor she_ herself 
uttered a word, Madge scarcely noted, and the 

irl did not know that silence is frequently 
ar more eloquent than speech. To do her justice, 
she was indilaieg in a reverie, in which her 
thoughts were almost shapeless, and in which 
Digby Rockingham scarcely figured at all. 

Mey had walked the horses the entire dis- 
tance, and Rockingham knew that it was past 
ten o'clock. A bend in the road reminded him 
that they would soon be at Kincardine. He 
tightnal his hold upon the girl’s hand and 
bent his head until his brow rested upon her 
rich wavy hair. Then he asked, very quietly 
deliberately : ‘Madge, will you i my 
wife 

The girl was startled. She knew she had 
herself to thank for this climax to their long 
ride; but such a direct offer of marriage was 
none the less unexpected. She had looked for 
a little ‘love-making’ from Rockingham, but 
she had not anticipated what is usually the 
finale of a long period of courting; and yet she 
knew, as well as she knew that she breathed, 
that the clergyman was not trifling with her. 
More than that, she felt that she could no longer 
trifle with him. For a moment Madge hesitated. 
She dare not say ‘ Yes ;’ for a day or two at least 
it would be pleasant not to say ‘No.’ It cer- 
tainly would be a decided triumph as well as 

leasure to know that she held in her hands the 
iappiness, or otherwise, of the two most eligible 
men on the north shore. 

‘I think I cannot answer your question, was 
the reply given to Rockingham, and given rather 
sheepishly for Madge Latimer. 

‘At least you do not refuse. When, then, 
may I see you, Madge, and press my suit ?” 

The outline of M‘Dougall’s emporium was now 


visible. Madge drew her hand away from ca 
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tp ‘Please, please, don’t ask me for an answer to- 
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companion and hurriedly said: ‘I will attend 
Prayers on Friday evening. I will leave you 
now at the hotel.—Yes, here we are, and I insist. 
Indeed, I shall prefer to drive into Gravenhurst 


alone.’ 


‘Say, Madge,’ said Brock, rather grufily, as 
the girl drove the horses into the barn, ‘what 
fool-business is this ?’ 

The foreman was in an ill-humour for two 
reasons. He did not care to think that Madge 
had been with ‘the Colonel’ some eight or nine 
consecutive hours; and he also feared that his 
favourite horses had been overworked. 

Madge, who was tired and hungry, now that 
the influences of Rockingham and the moon- 
light ride were gone, was equally disgruntled. 
‘Tf it’s a fool-business, it’s none of your business, 
anyhow !’ 

‘Oh, it ain’t, eh? Well, we’ll see.—Here, 
hold this lantern, will you, so I can see to clean 
these animals? Little Pig is asleep these two 
hours.’ 

Brock puffed and panted as he worked at the 
dusty horses, and his exertions seemed to charm 
back his usually even temper. ‘Say, Madge,’ 
he said, as he relieved her of the lantern, ‘ what’s 
the matter of us getting married right off? What 
do you say ?” 

‘Are you crazy?’ retorted the girl. ‘Don’t 
you know me better, Eli Brock, than to bother 
me with such wild stuff at this time of night? 
I don’t know whether I’ll marry you at all 
—there !’ 

She was up in her room before Brock had 
his foot upon the doorstep of ‘ the office.’ 

Brock was now aroused. He did not disguise 
from himself the fact that he would be grievously 
disappointed should Madge after all marry some 
other man; nor did he pretend not to know 
that Madge Latimer was quite equal to keeping 
her _ when she threatened not to marry him 
at all. 

Eli Brock was ignorant of such matters as 
engagements ; and if he had not been, it is doubt- 
ful whether he would have trusted Madge—to 
say nothing of the girl trusting herself or him— 
to keep her word even by the aid of a ring. So 
he resolved, by hook or by crook, to gain Gates 
Latimer’s consent to an early marriage. It was 
Friday, however, before Brock lad a leisure 
evening, when, after eating his supper, he in- 
quired for Madge. She had, of course, gone out, 
and Little Pig furnished the additional informa- 
tion that she had gone to Kincardine. That 
suited Brock very well. He knew she had gone 
afoot, because his horses were all in their stalls, 
so he started out to meet her. He walked about 
a mile along the road, and, being tired, he 
selected one of the many huge boulders there- 
abouts upon which to recline. Most men indulg- 
ing in a cigar would have betrayed their where- 
abouts, but Brock had a habit of gnawing a 
cigar without lighting it. He did so now. "Phe 
gnawing process had reduced the length of the 
cigar perhaps three-quarters of an inch, when 
two persons approached from Kincardine and 
paused almost opposite the foreman’s resting- 
oo. One of them was Madge, the other was 

igby Rockingham. 


— Perhaps it will be all right—I cannot 
tell. I must think about it.’ 

It was Madge who was speaking, and Brock 
heard every word. He could guess at what had 
preceded. 

‘Of course, of course, dear 


It is only | 


right that you should take your own time. And | 


yet, dear, you have as as answered me. I 
nave little fear for what you will tell me 
finally.’ 

For a space that seemed to Brock like several 
hours, but which was really only about three 
seconds, there was absolute silence. And then 
the foreman heard something that made his 
blood boil and started the perspiration from his 
brow—a single kiss. 

‘You insist upon going the rest of the way 
alone? You are not at all timid?’ asked Rock- 
ingham. 

‘No, no! Good-bye’ 

‘Good-night, dear Madge.’ 

At that moment Eli Brock could have killed 
the clergyman without any compunction what- 
ever. Jealousy and murder entered his heart 
together. His indignation towards Madge was 
certainly righteous ; but his head remained level 
enough to tell him that the clergyman had done 
him no wilful wrong, and that as yet he had 
no absolute right to quarrel with the man whom 
he was bound to treat with some degree of 
hospitality. For the present the cigar suffered ; 
Brock clinched his teeth upon that article and 
strode off by a circuitous route, ‘across lots, 
to Gravenhurst, where he arrived long after 
Madge Latimer was lost in dreams. 


On the morning after the arrival of the weekly 
mail from Port Arthur, it was Little Pig’s first 
duty to go to Kincardine for Brock’s letters, 
usually of a strictly business character. On 
the Saturday morning following the scene just 
described, the Indian brought his master a letter 
from the proprietors of a rival copper mine, 
tendering him the position of manager. Brock 
had no desire to make a change, rare felt that 
he now held a strong card, and proposed to play 
it for all it was worth. ‘Madge, he said curtly, 
‘I asked you last Sunday evening if you would 
marry me—soon.’ 

‘I know you did, replied the girl, who sailed 
under no false sentimental colours when dealin 
with Eli Brock—‘I know you did, and I told 
you that I might not marry you at all.’ 

‘Look here, girl; I’m talking business. You 
know I think a good deal of you; you know I 
will treat you well and take good care of you. 
I’ve got money ; I’ve got post-horses ; I’ll build 
you a good house, and take you to Marquette or 
Chicago, or any other blamed place every winter. 
What more do you want ?”. 

‘You needn’t pile it on, Eli! If I marry 
you or any other man, it won’t be for dollars 
or post-horses !’ 

‘Now you’re talking, said Brock, 
because he could see the girl honestly meant to 
be independent. 
he continued: ‘Now, Madge, don’t you think 
more of me than you do of any other fellow in 
this section or any other section? Ain’t you and 
I built to hitch together in double harness ?’ 

Brock was a handsome fellow, and he looked 
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his best as he strode across the room and laid his 
hand upon one of the girl’s shoulders. 

‘You just think I’m dead-gone on you,’ pouted 
Madge, ‘and you take advantage of it. You 
don’t treat me half-way decent. A stranger 
couldn’t tell that you cared for me a little bit.’ 

‘Oh, bosh!’ laughed Brock; but on, his 
tone as he went on: ‘It’s just this way, Madge. 
If you don’t want to marry me, I’m going to 
dig out of this place. —here is an offer 
of another job, and I shall take it unless you 
want to keep me here. I’m not going to wait 
any longer, while you fly around with other 
men, I can tell you that !’ 

‘Do you mean this?’ asked Madge, fearful 
that she might after all lose the man whom 
she had for three years considered her personal 


property. 
‘Yes, I mean it. I’m through with fooling. 
If you want to do the — thing, you’ll marry 
me inside of two weeks. I’m not married 
at the end of that time, I leave Gravenhurst, 
that’s all!’ 

That same evening Brock called upon Digby 
Rockingham. 

‘I wanted a word with you, Colonel,’ said 
Brock. 

Rockingham bowed. 

‘Fact is, Colonel, I kinder liked you the first 
day I sot eyes on you. You mind the time, I 
suppose, down at the Soo?’ 

‘Very well.’ 

‘Yes. Seemed to me you was square and 
‘bove-board, so to speak. I liked your general 
you accord- 


get-up, and I have a notion I trea 


Ing. Ain’t that correct 

‘I think I follow you, replied Rockingham, 
who was really puzzled to know what all this 
was intended to prelude. ‘Yes, you behaved 
very kindly to me, Brock.’ 

‘Brought you along here and introduced you 
to all the folks—sorter showed you all there was 
to see—treated you white,* didn’t 1?’ 

Again Rockingham inclined his head. 

Well, see here, Colonel; I’d like to have a 
good opinion of you still. There ain’t no use 
wasting words: you know what’s happened since 
os settled down here : you know whether you’ve 
one me dirt or not, and I don’t. ebbe 
what’s been done was your fault, and mebbe 
it wasn’t—like enough it wasn’t. But that’s 

t and gone; it’s neither here nor there. I 
on’t take much stock in religion, Colonel; I 
take a man as I find him, regardless of per- 
feshins or church or anything of the kind. 
If he’s white, he’s white; and if he’s snide, 
he’s snide. I thought you was white. We’ll 
say I still think you’re white—shake hands 
on it, Colonel !’ 

Rockingham laid his small thin hand in 
Brock’s broad palm, which the foreman clasped 
with a grip of steel. 

‘Now then, he continued with much fierceness, 
‘listen. If you want to pass muster as a white 
man for the future with me, you’ll mind what 
I tell you, Colonel. Don’t you come to Graven- 


* In parts of the west and south of North America, 
to call a man ‘white’ is to pay him the highest pos- 
sible respect. It is applied to a good man’s heart 
rather than to his skin. 


hurst again wntil J send for you, or, by thunder, 
I won’t answer for the consequences !’ 

Before the clergyman could collect his scattered 
senses, Brock’s gigantic strides had carried him 
half-way home. 


OLD CHELSEA AND ITS HOSPITAL. 


Past and present have seldom met together under 
pleasanter auspices than at the Exhibition in the 
grounds of Chelsea Hospital. And few parts of 
London are so rich in associations with the past 
as Chelsea. In 785 we find it mentioned under 
the name of Cealscythe ; and in Doomsday Book 
it appears as Cercehede or Chelched. In the six- 
teenth century it began to assume the name of 
Chelsey. The history of the village, with its pleas- 
ant orchards and gardens sloping to the river, 
may be said to date from the time when Henry 
VIII. bestowed the manor of Chelsea on Catharine 
Parr as part of her jointure. After the death of 
the king, the young Princess Elizabeth was placed 
under the care of Catharine Parr and her hus- 
band Lord Seymour; and the old manor-house 
at Chelsea was doubtless the silent witness of 
many a girlish freak and frolic on the part of the 
future queen. Of the early residents at Chelsea 
the most illustrious was Sir Thomas More, who 
had a house on the site of Beaufort Row. Henry 
VIII. was at one time his intimate friend, and we 
are told, ‘for the pleasure he took in his company, 
would His Grace sometimes suddenly come home 
to his house at Chelsea to be merry with him, 
whither, on a time unlooked for, he came to 
dinner ; and after dinner, in a fair garden of his, 
walked with him by the space of an hour, hold- 
ing his arm about his neck.’ So wrote his son- 
in-law Roper. Erasmus has given us a beautiful 
description of his home-life. ‘There is not,’ he 
says, ‘a man living so affectionate to his children 
as he: he loveth his old wife as if she was a 
young maid.’ Speaking of his house, he con- 
tinues : ‘In it is none man or woman but readeth 
or studieth the liberal arts, yet is their chief care 
of piety. There is never any seen idle: the head 
of the home governs it not by a lofty carriage 
and oft rebukes, but Ly gentleness and amiable 
manners. Every member is busy in his place, 
and performing his duty with alacrity ; nor is 
sober mirth wanting.’ 

Holbein lived as a guest of Sir Thomas More 
in his house at Chelsea, and worked there three 
years, doing the portraits of More, his relations, 
and friends. On More’s execution, the family 
fell into considerable distress. The house had 
to be parted with, and there the neglected Anne 
of Cleves died in 1557. Near More’s house lived 
Sir John Danvers, unpleasantly famed as one of 
the regicides who signed the death-warrant of 
Charles I. He married the mother of George 
Herbert the poet. His name is more pleasantly 
associated with the history of horticulture. He 
was the first to teach us the way of Italian 
gardens ; and his grounds at Chelsea were laid 
out after the Italian fashion. Lord Bacon had a 
garden at Chelsea which was to enclose thirty 
acres in all, and contain a closely-shaven lawn 
or green of four acres, a wilderness of six, alleys 
or shady shrubberies covering four acres, and the 
orchards and garden proper occupying the re- 
mainder. The history of Chelsea is bound up 
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with that of Charles II. and his court. To him 
we owe the foundation of the famous Military 
Hospital which inspired the poet to write : 
Go with old Thames, view Chelsea’s glorious pile, 
And ask the shattered hero whence his smile. 


Chelsea College, or King James’s College of 
Divinity, was founded by Dr Sutcliffe, ‘to this 
intent, that learned men might there have main- 
tenance to answer all the adversaries of religion.’ 
This College, however, proved somewhat barren 
of results, and was at length granted, in 1669, to 
the newly-founded Royal Society. In 1681 it 
was purchased of the Royal Society, on behalf 
of the king, for the purpose of erecting a hospital 
for sick and disabled soldiers. There is a story 
that we owe its establishment to Nell Gwynne, 
who, one day taking pity on an old soldier who 
had fought for the royal cause in the civil wars 
without reward, besought Charles to found a 
hospital for persons in like condition. However 
this may be, the building was commenced by Sir 
Christopher Wren in 1682, and is said to have 
cost one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. In 
February of that year Charles himself laid the 
first stone. The sight of the old pensioners in 
their uniform of scarlet faced with blue, and 

uaint hats, is a familiar London sight. In 1838 
the number of out-pensioners of the Hospital 
amounted to 79,332 at rates varying from 24d. to 
3s. 6d. a day. The in-residents were over 400. 
At present there are about 85,000 out-pensioners 
and 500 in. Amongst its famous inhabitants was 
Dr Burney the musician, and father of Madame 
D’Arblay. He was organist to Chelsea College, 
and was buried in the Royal Hospital. Another 
celebrity, of a different kind, was Christian Davis, 
alias Mother Ross, who was buried there in 1739. 
She had served in the campaigns under William 
IIL. and Marlborough. 

In 1661 Robert Boyle, the distinguished natural 

hilosopher and chemist, had a house at Little 
helsea ; and the second Duke of Buckingham, 
whom Dryden styles, 


A man so various that he seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome, 


lived in the house which had once belonged to 
Sir Thomas More. Thomas Shadwell, one of the 
forgotten poets-laureate, had a house in Church 


Lane. Rochester, the wit and poet, said of him: 
‘If Shadwell had burned all he wrote, and 
printed all he spoke, he would have shown more 
wit and humour than any other t’ He is 
only remembered at present as forming a subject 
for the satire of Dryden, who, in his poem of 
‘MacFlecnoe,’ says: ‘Shadwell never deviates 
into sense.’ 

His genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 


A man more famous in the history of litera- 
ture, Sir Richard Steele, the fellow-worker with 
Addison in the production of the ‘Spectator’— 
the first magazine which introduced a pure and 
wholesome literature into the homes of England 
—had a house by the river-side at Chelsea. The 
pleasant village, nestling in its orchards and leafy 
gardens, with the quiet of the country, yet not 
too far removed from the gaieties of town, formed 
a fitting resting-place for Hortenzia Mancini, 
Duchess of Mazarin, a niece of the Cardinal, and 


one of the beauties of the court of Charles II, | 
Here at Chelsea, about 1694, the Duchess was the | 
centre of a brilliant society which amused itself | 
with the ‘basset’ table, or listened to the drama- | 
tic concerts, for which her hovse was famous, | 
A frequent visitor there was M. de St Evremond, 
the friend of Condé and Turenne, who was | 
spending his years of exile in England. It is 
sad to relate of this fascinating lady that during 
her stay at Chelsea she was in arrear for the poor- | 
rates, as appears from the parish books ! 

A very important name in connection with 
Chelsea is that of Sir Hans Sloane, born in the 
year 1660. He purchased the manor of Chelsea ; 
and at his death in 1753 bequeathed his valu- 
able collection of pictures, books, natural history, 
and curiosities of all kinds, to the nation. e 
was some time surgeon-general to the army. In 
1727 he succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as President 
of the Royal Society. Under his will, the family 
of Cadogan became possessed of Chelsea manor. 
In connection with Sir Hans Sloane must be 
mentioned ‘Don Saltero’s Coffee-house,’ opened | 
in 1695 by a man named Salter, an old servant | 
of Sir Hans. His master had probably given 
him some of his own curiosities, which formed 
a nucleus for the collection of wonders which 
rendered the coffee-house so famous. Steele, in a 
number of the ‘Tatler,’ says: ‘When I came 
into the coffee-house, I had not time to salute 
the company before my eye was diverted by ten 
thousand gimcracks round the room and on the 
“weg Benjamin Franklin, in his Life, tells us 
how he came with a party to see Don Saltero’s | 
collection ; and on his return, at the request of 
the company, how he swam from near Chelsea 
the whole way to Blackfriars Bridge, exhibiting 
during his course a variety of feats of activity 
and address both upon the surface of the water 
as well as under it’ The coffee-house was | 
situated in the middle of Cheyne Walk, so called | 
from Lord Cheyne, who owned the manor of 
Chelsea near the close of the seventeenth century. 
In 1799 a sale of the curiosities took place. The 
catalogue included such marvels as ‘the bone of 
an angel-fish,” ‘a petrified crab from China,’ ‘a 
“wood of Solomon’s Temple,’ ‘a pair of garters | 
rom South Carolina,’ ‘the Emperor of Morocco’s | 
tobacco-pipe,’ ‘a curious flea-trap,’ and ‘a starved 
cat, found between the walls of Westminster 
Abbey when the east end was repaired from 
which list it is evident there was something to 
suit every one’s taste. 

In the reign of Charles II. the Thames at| 
London was still a silvery stream, abounding in 
fish ; and the fishery at Chelsea was of consider. 
able importance. We hear that in 1664 in one 
week the Chelsea fishermen took nine salmon 
weighing together over one hundred and seventy- 
two pounds. The price realised was about 
sixteenpence per pound. Chelsea was also famous 
for its watermen in past times, one of whom 
Dibdin represents bidding farewell to his trim- 
0 wherry, and farewell to oars and coat and 

| 
. Nevermore at Chelsea ferry 
Shall your Thomas take a spell. 


Doggett is forgotten as an actor, but remem: | 
bered by the orange-coloured coat and silver | 
badge given in the annual race between water- | 
men which has been rowed since the year 1716, | 
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from the Old Swan, near London Bridge, to the 
White Swan at Chelsea. The orange colour of the 
coat commemorates Doggett’s strong Whig princi- 
ples, and the institution was made in honour of 
the anniversary of the accession of George I. to 
the English throne. Six watermen take part in 
the race, which is rowed on the lst of August. 

In Church Lane, Chelsea, lived Dr Atterbury, 
first Dean of Carlisle, and then Bishop of Roch- 
ester. In 1722 he was suspected of a plot in 
favour of the Pretender, and was seized and 
sent to the Tower, which he only quitted to be 
exiled for the rest of his days. In 1711 Swift 
came to reside for a time ina house in Church 
Lane facing that of Atterbury. In his Journal 
to Stella for that year he mentions his arrival as 
follows: ‘I got here with Patrick [his servant] 
and my portmanteau for sixpence, and pay six 
shillings a week for one silly room with con- 
founded coarse sheets. I lodge just over against 
Dr Atterbury’s house. And yet, perhaps, he 
naively adds, ‘I shall not like the place better 
for that.’ Perhaps he had reason to change his 
mind, for Mrs Atterbury seems to have been most 
hospitable, not only giving him the use of the 
garden, library, and the rest of the house, but 
one day ‘sent him some veal and small-beer and 
ale at dinner.’ Altogether, one would think Swift 
found the Atterburys very charming vis-i-vis 
neighbours. 

In Lawrence Street lived another of the classic 
novelists, Tobias Smollett, who came to Chelsea 
for the sake of his consumptive daughter. Sir 
Robert Walpole passed some portion of his life 
in a house near the Hospital, where, in lettered 
ease, ‘uncuinbered with the venal tribe,’ he could 
‘smile without art, and win without a bribe.’ 

The name of Chelsea is intimately connected 
with old china. A porcelain manufactory was 
probably set on foot there by one John Dwight, 
who took out a patent in 1671 for the production 
of transparent porcelain. In 1745 the works 
were in full activity, the owner at that time being 
Nicholas Spremont, a Frenchman. In 1784 the 
Chelsea kilns were pulled down and removed to 
Derby. Old Chelsea china is of various kinds: 
some simply imitated from eastern china, either 
in blue or white ; some in old Japanese style, 
painted a rich red and green, and cowie gilt ; 


while the rarer specimens are more elaborate, and 
resemble the Sevres porcelain with miniature 


painting on white panels. Blue, rose, and deep 
claret red are the most usual colours in Chelsea 
china. The mark is usually an anchor, often 
double, either painted in red or gold or moulded 
in relief. In some cases the anchor is supple- 
mented by one or more daggers. 

Another Chelsea institution, little less famous 
than its china, was the Bun House, which stood 
at the corner of Jews or Royal Hospital Row. 
Its fame was established by one Richard Hands. 
It was a one-storied building, with a colonnade 
projecting over the foot-pavement. George II. 
and George III., as well as Queens Caroline and 
Charlotte, used to patronise it, On Good-Fridays, 
an enormous crowd used to collect around the 
shop; and in 1839 it is said that upwards of 
twenty-four thousand hot cross-buns were sold. 
In this same year the ‘old original’ bun-house 
was taken down. Swift, in his before-mentioned 
Journal to Stella, speaks of the ‘rare Chelsea buns.’ 


On the eastern side of the Royal Hospital stood 
the mansion of Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, the 
gardens of which, for their size, were esteemed 
the finest in England. About 1741 the grounds 
of this mansion were sold, and a project was 
formed of utilising them for recreation and 
amusement. A Rotunda was built there ; and in 
April 1742 the first concert was given. These 
concerts took place for some time in the morn- 
ing; but it having been represented to the 
magistrates that the young merchants and City 
apprentices were frequently seduced from their 
counting-houses and shops by these morning 
amusements, they were prohibited ; and hence- 
forth the doors opened at six in the evening. 
Thus Ranelagh was started on its prosperous 
career. In 1749 George II. attended a grand féte, 

iven in the Venetian style, which has since 

come so common. The Rotunda was a very 
imposing edifice, but, as Mrs Carter remarks in 
one of her letters in 1742, it wanted ‘some use for 
it answerable to the fineness and stateliness of the 
structure ; for to be sure it is quite vexatious at 
yeaee to see all the pone and splendour of a 
oman amphitheatre devoted to no better use 
than a twelvepenny entertainment of cold ham 
and chicken.’ <A great regatta was held there in 
June 1775; and in the beginning of the present 
century, the Spanish ambassador was entertained 
there with great magnificence. On this occasion, 
the lower boxes in the Rotunda formed a Spanish 
camp, striped blue and red; each tent guarded 
a boy dressed in Spanish uniform. The 
gallery formed a Temple of Flora, lighted by a 
number of gold baskets containing wax tapers. 
Women ornamented with wreaths of flowers 
made tea; and one hundred valets in scarlet and 
gold, and as many footmen in sky-blue and silver, 
waited on the company. Ranelagh attained its 
highest pitch of fame about 1782 and the few 
following years. Horace Walpole says in one of 
his letters that he went every night to Ranelagh, 
which had totally beaten Vauxhall. ‘ Nobody foes 
anywhere else. My Lord Chesterfield is so fond 
of it that he says he has ordered all his letters 
to be addressed thither.’ Round the Rotunda 
were forty-seven boxes, with a table and cloth 
spread in each, and in these the company were 
regaled with tea and coffee. The smiles of 
fortune, however, eventually deserted Ranelagh, 
and after 1805 we hear no more of it. 

In more recent times, Chelsea once more drew 
the world of fashion to Cremorne Gardens, which 
were situated to the west of old Battersea Bridge. 
Not so extensive as Ranelagh, Cremorne, after a 
brief period of prosperity, was closed in 1877. 

Cheyne Walk has always been a favourite 
resort of artists and men of letters, from its 
beautiful and peaceful situation ; and in a house 
in Great Cheyne Row, Thomas Carlyle wrote 
most of his famous works. In 1765, Cheyne 
Walk was famous for its medicated baths, set u 
there by an Italian quack named Dominicetti. 
These baths had a great reputation for several 

ears. Dr Johnson could see no virtue in 

ominicetti’s system, and on one occasion, when 
a gentleman took the _— view, he turned 
to him and said: ‘Well, sir, go to Dominicetti 
and get thyself fumigated ; but be sure that the 
steam be directed to the head, for that is the 
peccant part. In spite, however, of his success, 
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Dominicetti eventually became bankrupt. Here 
also lived the eccentric miser Neild, who, at his 
death in 1852, left all his savings to the Queen. 
In this neighbourhood, in a river-side cottage, 
Turner passed the end of his life in full view of 
the river and the boats he loved so well, and 
painted so matchlessly. 

Though the waterworks were not established 
until 1724, Chelsea was considered a good spot 
from which to draw a water-supply as early as 
1696, for in that year rip: says: ‘I made my 
Lord Cheney a visit at Chelsea, and saw those 
ingenious waterworks invented by Mr Winstanley, 
wherein were some things very surprising and 
extraordinary.’ Winstanley is also remembered as 
the architect of the Eddystone Lighthouse. The 
Albert Bridge was opened in 1872; and in 1874 
the Embankment gave a more modern look to 
this old-world part of the metropolis, for London 
in its onward march of bricks and mortar has 
long since absorbed the once ‘pleasant village’ 
of Chelsea. 


JOHN LATHAM’S LIFE AND FATE. 
CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION, 


Waite Dr MacLeod, who, during their stay, had 
been very friendly with both men, examined 
Sinclair where he lay supine upon his bed, 
Latham sat or stood in the bare dining-room, 
from which all personal effects had been removed 
for packing early in the morning. He had just 
twenty minutes to think of his position ; but it 
seemed as though his brain had never been 
clearer in his whole life. Each point in the 
case stood out sharp and distinct ; he, Latham, 
might become the victim of a few untoward cir- 
cumstances! The right or wrong of the quarrel 
sank into nothingness beside more important 
considerations, 

Sinclair had struck him twice, and he had a 
bruise on his eye to show for it. He had struck 
Sinclair once, and, as it happened, knocked him 
down. Had he fallen on the turf, he would have 
been up in a moment, and might have injured 
Latham; but, again, as it chanced, there had 
been a stone, on which his skull was fractured. 
He might die—probably he would; but could 
the presence of that stone incriminate Latham ? 
Certainly not. To both, an accident had happened. 
Sinclair’s accident was the fracture ; ladon, 
his implication in its bringing about. If Tom 
died, a person with an exceedingly sublimated 
moral sense might brand Latham as a murderer ; 
but Latham himself had no false sentiment about 
him; and he knew very well that in the event of 
his friend’s death he should not be a murderer, 
though heavy would be the load of regret for 
his evil passion, which for the rest of his life 
he might have to bear. He had established a 
thorough understanding between his moral nature 
and his worldly common-sense when Dr MacLeod 
came in. ‘Iam sorry to tell you it is all over, 
he said, very gravely. ‘The incision into the 
skull was remarkably deep. I feel surprised that 
Mr Sinclair lived so long. 

The doctor's words, bald as they were, were 
not so great a shock to Latham as they might 
have been ; he had prepared himself to hear the 


worst ; nevertheless, his pale face was terribly @ 
stricken as he followed the doctor up to his] 

friend’s room. Standing by the bed, an impulse | 
moved him, and he took the dead man’s right} 
hand in hiss Dr MacLeod turned away ; he did | 
not know that the friendship between the two | 
men was not of that rare and precious type | 
which, we are told, is the deepest and most | 
unselfish form of earthly love. | 

For a moment Latham was beside him again, | 
grave and steady of voice as he said: ‘ Will 

ou come and see the scene of the accident} 

he moon is bright; we shall need no lantern, | 
Quiet as his voice was, to himself it seemed as| 
though some one else were speaking and he listen. | 
ing, looking on from a distance. 

The doctor assented. ‘A terrible ending to an 
autumn holiday,’ he murmured half aloud. 

To Latham it appeared as though a week at 
least had passed since he and his friend had| 
broken all ties of friendship beneath those trees, | 
when he again stood there with the simple Scotch- | 
man, whose restrained matter-of-fact manner and 
lack of all but the shortest comment was such a} 
boon to him at this moment. | 

‘Of course the matter will be looked into by | 
the Procurator-fiscal,, MacLeod said, attacking, 
in kindly consideration of Latham’s racked mind, 
the practical details of the matter. ‘Leave the 
notification to me; I will attend to all that.— 
You will go over to Ardmuir? First thing 
to-morrow morning; Mr Bruce will come back 
with you for the inquest. Exactly. I will send 
word to MacDougall and the others. In this 
place it will be very quiet and—as little painful 
to you as possible.’ 

atham winced somewhat, but looked Dr 
MacLeod straight in the face. Some moments 
before he had given an outline of the cireum- 
stances of the quarrel, so the doctor was in| 
possession of the facts, and might be asked for an 
opinion. 

‘Then you are assured’—— he began slowly, 
experiencing some difficulty in the phrasing of 
his question. 

‘There can’t be a question as to who began 
the fight, MacLeod said firmly, but in a cool 
unaffected voice. ‘You knocked him down. |} 
Well, a man doesn’t strike out when he’s knocked 
down ; and as you’ve got the bruises to show for 
it, it stands to reason he began!—Clear as 


day !’ 

Schon: breathed heavily once or twice, but 
said nothing ; inwardly, he was grateful to his 
shrewd, keen-sighted companion, but no method 
of saying so occurred to him. 

They walked back to the high-road, and 
MacLeod said a few more words about next day 
and the precise form Scottish formalities took ;| 
then they parted; and Latham went to Penny- 
owan Lodge, and stood again beside his dead} 
riend before he lay down to think through the 
long night-hours. 

The early drive to Ardmuir would, under 
other mental conditions, have been pleasant, for 
the morning was as perfect as only a Scottish @ 
October morning can be; and John Latham was 
forced to reflect, as sooner or later every one 
must do, how nothing but our own misfortunes 
can take the smile out of the world, and how] 
completely these can do it ! 
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JOHN LATHAM’S LIFE AND FATE. et 


He saw Mrs Bruce only ; Robert was on the 


‘hill. After half an hour she left him in the 


hall and entered a morning-room, where, before 
the door was shut, he heard the words : ‘ Maggie, 
darling, I have some dreadful’ And then, 
a moment later, a scream which tore his heart 
like rough steel. Margaret had loved her cousin, 
and he, Latham, hed been the cause of his 
death. 

After that, he left the house and drove back 
to Pennygowan. By twelve o’clock, young Bruce 
had joined him, and a grave and silent company 
assembled in the bare dining-room, Latham 
was pale, but composed ; the bruise on his eye 
showed faintly blue, and attracted in turn the 
eyes of every one, being, as it was, a voiceless 
testimony to that hapless quarrel. His self- 
control stood him in good stead as he answered 
many questions and listened to the docton’s state- 
ment, ‘brief and conclusive as it proved, Then 
the Procurator entered upon some long speech, 
which went past Latham as though it had never 
been ; he only saw Robert Bruce’s outstretched 
hand, and grasped it closely where they two 
stood in the bow-window. After that, there was 
nothing more to say. 

He waited on apathetically almost till Sinclair 
was buried in a quiet hill-side graveyard, and 
he exchanged a few grave but cordial words 
with young Bruce of Ardmuir, then he passed 
out of their lives, as he told himself, ‘for ever,’ 
The vainest phrase that any mortal can use, 
surely; for are we not blown against one 
another like feathers or light thistle-down, by 
the gusts of Fate, and have we any more will in 
the matter than these ? 

So Margaret, who made a confidant of no one, 
was left to weep her bitter silver tears over the 
dried moonwort, and the half-sheet of note-paper, 
whose half-dozen words, in the handwriting of 
the man she loved—who had never spoken !— 
were all she had to cherish. 


A dozen years ‘ater, Pennygowan Lodge looked 
much the same; to the eye of an accurate 
observer it seemed -_ to have taken on a 


deeper, damper tone of greenish gray as the 
moisture of successive winters trickled down the 
rough-casting which covered it. ‘Gowan flood’ 
was gone! Mr Malcolm had had it drained, and 
the land thus recovered, richly clad with cotton- 
grass, yellow asphodel, and the shyly-folded 
gentian among the pink heath plants, was valu- 
able for peat-cutting purposes, and a boon to 
the crofters round about. Otherwise, nothing 
was changed ; these drear unexplored country 
places never change. The hills lifted their lean 
shoulders as gauntly as ever; and now that the 
heather was over, red-brown deer-grass waved 
| over their upper slopes, and gray sheep sprinkled 


I them. Ben Arie looked down from its nobler 


| height upon the same sweep of untractable arable 
| land at its base, and the deep fissures in its steep 
| sides ran over with the faded wealth of a glorious 
| autumn time. Majestic clumps of fern starred 
i@ the banks of the streams, rising green and glisten- 
im ing from a ruin of ruddy leaves; ripe haws the 
size of plums gleamed on the bared briers, and 
the hawthorns bent under clusters of crimson 
fruit—nowhere save in the Highlands is there 
fm this mad luxuriance of Nature’s wild jewel- 


trimmings—yet we hear there is barely three 
inches of soil above the bare rock! The fir-trees 
were still on their tiny mound; they watched 
over the springing sundew and purple 5 Riprerar 
as they had watched the fee a rushes, and 
the ripples made by the dabchicks when the 
loch lay shining at their feet. 

But great changes had come to John Latham: 
his name was as well known at the bar as that 
of its leading counsel. From a clever and enter- 
prising junior, yet a man with a decent respect 
for old form and ceremony, he had risen to be 
the most sought after of subtle barristers. In 
politics he was as sane as he was progressive, 
and represented an immense constituency in 
Parliament ; his speeches in the House made, 
if possible, more sensation than they had done 
and still did at the bar. Cool and clear-headed, 
grave and courteous, warmly eloquent yet wisely. 
restrained, all that he attempted was well 
thought out and well weighed. Such was John 
Latham. Success had come up to him and taken 
him by the hand! There was nothing he might 
not be or do; no honour seemed too high for 
his attainment! So said his friends ; so, even, 
admitted his enemies, and they marvelled that 
he had no wife or children to share his tri- 


‘Latham has no time for that kind of thing, 
laughed a great Q.C., whom he had worsted in 
battle. 

‘No heart for it, you mean,’ said the man he 
was speaking to, with a queer little smile which 
had a touch of regret in it. 

For all who knew him felt that he had a 
disappointment hidden somewhere among his 
successes, a haunting sorrow of some kind, or a 
mysterious disease which preyed upon him ; and 
in a measure these words were correct. 

John Latham had had a disappointment—the 
loss of his love; and a haunting sorrow—the 
death of his friend ; a disease—the restless longing 
to look once more on the spot where his life’s 
tragedy had been enacted. It is not to be 
supposed that he drooped before 
the world, or wore his heart upon his sleeve for 
‘daws to peck at.’ He was at all times a pleasant 
man to meet, pleasant to speak to, witty and even 
cheerful in every-day life. Perhaps only the 
lines of his face in repose, and a certain grave 
gentleness of voice, together with a touch of pain 
in his smile, marked him out among his fellows 
as a man to whom sorrow had come early. 
Through all his brilliant days and weary nights 
he never lost a subtle under-consciousness, sub- 
dued, but wearing ; he never forgot the sin of his 
anger and the fury of his blow. , 

At Christmas-time a mighty contest was over ; 
Latham had met his most powerful adversary, 
and snatched victory from his hands, establishing 
a noted precedent. He left the court flushed 
with the fire of his eloquence ; warmed only in 
his brain, not in his heart ; and escaping a press 
of congratulatory friends and colleagues, made 
swift preparations, and took the night-mail to 
Scotland. Christmas was nothing to him; his 
life knew no festivals Within twenty-four 
hours he was walking on that narrow foot- 
path beside the road which, when last he had 
seen the place, bordered a lochen, and now skirted 
a her oer peat moor. At every step his foot 
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crushed frost feathers from ‘the worn a 
that stood bravely erect to show what King Winter 
had given them to wear. They, humble, oft 
trodden, lining the wayside, but not too small a 
thing for the white rime to bedeck. Oh the light 
white frost of a Highland winter morning! 
Winter, that is a grim reality elsewhere, but only 
a joke in the warm moist west! The reddened 
bracken, tall and green once for two rabbits to 
hide under one stem, dashed and soddened over 
by wind and rain, but with a light-gray sheen 
upon it like a fairy tissue of tinsel. The hills, 
bright in ruddy purples, cleaving high into a 
gold-blue sky ; in the woods, along the streams, 
upon the moors, a very heyday of crisp cold. 

Latham saw none of it; he walked sometimes 
with his head bent down, then again, with his 
pale tired face upright and unmoved ; but he did 
not notice the glory of the mountains or the 
pureness of the air, and how much less the small 
cut gems that every leaf held up in honest pride. 
To him it was the place where his heart and his 
life’s hope had died at one moment: it was here 
that the world had turned ash gray for him, and 
he could see it of no other colour. He passed 
Pennygowan Lodge with a single glance at its 
shuttered windows ; he went towards the fir-trees 
with swift steps. What if the hungry birds in 
the nut-tree where Tom had tied the horse at 
the road corner that night, chirped of hope and 
meg what joyful anticipation could come to 
nim? It was the day before Christmas, and good 
people in the world were trying to spread happi- 
ness among the smallest saddest creatures ; though 
he did not know it, those birds were twitterin 
with impatience to fly down into the road an 
we up some crumbs which a kind hand, a lady’s 

and, had flung for them as she passed with a 
basket of gifts for the children in the village. 

In a moment he would reach the fir-trees; why 
did he hesitate? Only that there was some one 
standing on the crisp whitened ground at their 
roots ; a lady, looking out calmly over the peat 
moor, but picturing something very different 
from the rough heaps of brown peat-bricks that 
rose before her. For half a moment Latham felt 
the shock of common every-day life jarring with 
his sacred sorrow; he had meant to be alone 
with that picture of the past, and here, the bit of 
lone ground which his eyes had, in imaginatjon, 
so often rested on, where Tom Sinclair had fallen 
under his hand, was being visited by some one 
to whom the story of his deed was a piece of 
gossip, probably. Perhaps if he walked slowly 
by, she would go. He pursued his way, looking 
with studiously polite indifference straight in 
front of him. But as he d, she raised her 
head ; and at the slight half-sound that passed 
her lips, his own flashed round, and they recog- 
nised one another ; he with a cry of ‘ Margaret !’ 
quickly, nervously suppressed. What she said 
he did not hear; he only saw the lovely colour 
stealing up her cheek as she smiled and held out 
her hand. When he last saw her she had been 
a girl of twenty; but twelve years of quiet, 
uneventful life had changed very Tittle her gentle 
face. She stood before him with her hand held 
out and her smile warming him to the heart 
ns him, as it seemed, in a new sort of 
sunlight. She had forgiven him, * 

‘May I take your hand, really?’ Latham said, 


wondering if she had got over the death of her 
lover, wondering why she smiled like that. 

‘Surely—or—I will take yours.’ She clasped 
the hand he held out with a touch of diffidence, 
it almost seemed. 

‘You are very good!’ he murmured, hardly 
knowing what to say. 

‘I have waited all this time to shake your 
hand,’ she said, with some meaning in her tone, 
‘because I always thought’ She stopped, 
and he looked up quickly. The modest frank- 
ness of her eyes told him everything; in that 
one glance the soul of each lay open to the 
light. She knew they had quarrelled about her. 

‘But it was Sinclair you’—— John stammered 
with a sudden beautiful uncertainty in his voice 
and words, but a dawning consciousness of some- 
thing good and bright awaiting him. 

‘Oh no! it never, never was!’ cried Margaret 
7: and paused with a catch in her voice, 

ad she been over-bold? Had she gone too far? 
Ah no. John stood before her, his hands hanging 
at his sides, and a suppressed excitement beating 
in his voice. ‘If that is so, if that is true, he 
said, with the forced calmness of high tension, 
‘say it all to me; don’t keep it from me now, 
Margaret. I—I have never dreamed of it, or 
hoped for it, or dared to think—— But if 
you never loved him! If that is true, and 
that you cared’—— He stopped his pleading, 
then resumed with quick fire: ‘Oh, did you 
care—do you care for me, Margaret?’ 

It seemed he had caught her hands before she 
replied, and that, standing with them clasped on 
his breast, he received her answer. ‘Then—and 
now! All the time, John,’ was what she said. 

And after that, the gold of the morning and 
the sparkle of the frost was dull compared to the 
light in his life which was lit at her sweet 
ey 


es. 
As they walked along the road to Ardmuir she 
traced the wheels of the carriage which should 
have taken her home; doubtless the man had 
driven on, thinking to overtake her. 

But John, at her side, knew why the whole 
world was glancing and shining that day; he 
understood why the birds were twittering even 


though it was winter weather. 


Something in his 
heart sang too. 


THE LEAVES. 


No leaf as yet ! though like a wraith of snow 
The white bell-flowers have burst their sheathing 
green, 
And yielded to deep violets, and the sheen 
Of those faint primroses that early strew 
The garment of the earth. Verdure below; 
But ne’er a budding leaf to come between 
Our eyes and the blue ether, broadly seen 
Through tracery of beeches, stretching low 
From mighty rafter-boughs—the sere brown eaves 
Of woodland palaces, where rocking high 
The solemn rook in sable chorus weaves 
A twig into his nest, and yet more nigh 
A wild bird sings of love among the leaves— 
The leaves that are to be when spring is by. 
C. A. Dawson. 
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